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. FOREWORD 

0 ' 

This:paper was prepared in response to a request f'rom the 

Secretary asking for information dri how the Head Start program 

. -■ ^ . - - - - .■ ^ 

-s^lates to arid affects, families. The paper was researched and 

' written by Ann O'Keefe^ Director of Home Start and the Child and 

Family Resource Program, two demonstration programs in ACYF's Head 

Start Bureau. Dr. O'Keefe has beeri associated with Head' Start since 

1965. arid has been a staff member of the Head Start Bureau since 

1972; thus her personal experiences in visiting dozens of Head Start 

programs help forrn a^ backdrop for the extensive compilation of infor- 

matidri presented in the paper. 
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■WHAT HEAD START MEANS TO' FAMILIES 
EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

"Head St^rt is Building Families.'** Although* this was the theme of a 
recent national Head Start Association cbrifererice^ it might surprise many* 
a "man on the street" who still views Head Start at best solely as a 
preschool educational program for poor children. However, the fact is that 
•the Head Start .program was conceived and implemehted from its earliest 
moments as a broad comprehensive program- which, while providing educational:, 
health and social services to low income children, would do so in the context 
of the child 's family and would emphasize parent irivdlvemerit arid participa- 
tion in all aspects of the program. Parents have always had a key role 
in Head Start,, and Head Start ha^ served and worked with parents and families 
of enrolled children from the very beginning. 

The Cooke memo" of 1965^ which outlined the philosophical foundation 
of Head Starts directed attention to the child within the context of the 
family and^ community, indeed, one of the memo's recomm^ridatibris was that 
patents participate in Head Start by planning programs, participating in t 
parent education prdgraiuSi participating in their chiidren*s classrooms, 
serving as a link between children, staff and neighborhood, and filling 
appropriate job roles in the program. This emphasis on parent involvement, 
was based on the evidence at hand— -which in recent years has been even 

further supported"-that the greater the. parent involvement, the greater 

: .A ■ 

\ . - - - --'^^ 

the benefits that accrue to ,the children themselves . 

In 1972, a giant programmatic step v/as taken v/ith the issuance of the 

Head Start Program Performance Standards. All of the program component areas. 

outlined in the Standards—education, health, social serviced and, of course," 

vuvn^■J.;^vo1v/.::;^:U•-- -;i.:!c]ro5^.^ ihc role .or Sui: i y-iicnLs. Th^H , ■ ]^rr — — 



objectives related to parents and families perraeate the entire Head Start 
program, * 

There is considerable evidence showing howHead Start is actively 
involving parents, families arid communities, as mandated by the program 
requirements (although much more need^ to be iearried about the "invisible'' . 
kinds of involvement' -that may be meaningful to individual . parents and fam- 
ilies), farints 4re an integral part of the decision-making process and 
• comprise a majority of each'local Head Start policy council. They are part, . 
of the staff hirjing (and firing) process', the program self-assessment teams, 
and the program-planning process^-to name only A few of the general areas of 
parent participation in the decisions which affect the operation of their 
local Head Start program. ; ^ 

Parents are also offered iririumerable opportunities within Head Start 
to strengthen arid further develop their understanding and skills as parents! 
These opportunities include conferences with Head sitart staff, parent meetings 
and. discussion groups, suggestions 'dri how to capita-lize on- the home as a 
. learning environmerit ail^ how to. follow up. at home on the activities Xi7hich 
hre beguri at the center. ' 

Parents also are involved in Head Start as paid employees and volunteers 

% ^ _ 

performing a variety of furictioris, including assisting with children in . 

the classroom, helping with health screenings done in the center ». menu 

plaririirigi food purchasing and menu preparation. 

, Although Head Start at present is by no means reaching and actively 

involving all parents in the program, it is reaching a significant number on 
a regular basis. Further, virtually all pareriti— whether actively involved 
or not— view Head Start positively, seeing it as an asset to their children ' ; 
and to themselves. 

• Head S {.art not only afreets pni-.-nts and f dml.l cl'ire;:i:]v, bu t : i i.d': r i : - 



through their, commuhitiii. Head Start has been ted In "studiei as 
sparking beneficial cbinmunity chariges,- b?iniing familiejs iiito direct contact 
with social service ageSdiii in the cotnffluriity, providing a source, of j5bs 
for parents, aSd exerting a positive influence on the conSnnity as a whole. 
Head Start also plays an advocacy role" on behalf of handicapped children arid 
their parents, often serving as a supportive structure for these families. 
Some ^other effects Heads StSrt exerts on parents/families are: 
-increased social contacts for parents 

-assessment of family needs, strengths, and goal^, and developmerit of 
a program with the family to meet those goals and link up with 
appropriate community services and resourc.es. 

-the program "Exploring Parenting," which is proving to be an excellent 
weii-receivea opportunity for^parents to learn more about themselv'es, 
their children, ^ and to develop even better parenting skills. [ 

-strengthened understanding and. ability of parents to support their 
; child s education and development later on, after the child enters" 
school. . 



^ree Special Pro granis ■ ■ . . 

^ Within the overall Head Start program, three merU special attention 
because of their extensive commitment to activities which support parents in " 
their chlldrearing roles. " ; 

The 33 Parent-Child Centers (PCCs) , first funded iri.1968, grew but of 
. the increasing recognition at the time that it was "essential to assist 

children as early as possible in their lives, eVen before they were born." 
Tfius, the PCCs focused .on families who had at least one child under the age 
of three, tike Head Start, PCCs have involved parents in a wide variety of 
ways related to their ^ lole- as decision-makers and planners in the program, and ■ 
^-their role as childr-earers of their own children. 

Two formal evaluations of PCCs have been done, one in 1969 and one in ' 
±5>'2;- rair.entii' reports of Lueir own feelings about, what PCC iicici done for chem 

o " ■ ? ■ 
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and their families were-, as., with Head Start, bverwheimingiy .positive; 
tri the 1972 study, about 95% of the parents reporteid positive impacts in 
areas such as their own .educational development^ self-confidence, and^ 
home-mak4§ig arid parenting skills • ' 

The PCCs have continued to -garner .enthusiastic support from participating 
parents and, for the most partj have cdhtiriued to develop as strong ? 
famiiy-focused programs. ^ 

The IB-program Home Start demdnstratidn was funded for 3 .1/2 years " 
(1972-1975) to evaluate the feasibility of providing comprehensive Head Start 
services through a Home Visitor. Home. Visitors were trained to work with 
parents in their own homes, to help them do with and provide for their owi 
children the same kinds of activities, experiences and serviced provided 
in center^based programs, r. ' ^ " .* 

The Home Start evaliiatid'n provided clear evidence of th-e feasibility of 
the Home Start approach and showed that the outcomes for children and parents* 
were comparable to the outcomes- obtained by participants in Head Start 
center-based programs. ' * 

:^, . ^Currently the Hdme Star t ^apprdacH is available throughout the Head 
Start program via the "hdme-based option" and about AoB Head Start 'programs 
are serving a ^totai of about 20,006 children thrdugh such a program option.- 
(Virtually all children in a hdme-based bptibn have'^^a regular group 
experience^ usually weekly, in addition to their regular home visit.) 

The Home Start .demonstration prngram and the current home-based options 
provide perhaps the best evidence of the general feasibility of intensive?' 
parent-participatory programs within the "real wdrid" Head^Start conte>:t. 

Thc-_-Chf]:l .--■•.! riinn'ly Re.idiircp Prfi-rnrn fOrRP) vny, Inunchor! in 1973 
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in 11 diverse Ibcltions and is scheduled to. continue thfSugh 1984. It 
is a family service/support .program with einphasis bri promoting the healthy., 
i,:;|rbwth and development of the young children in the family, froS the 
*prenatal"^stage through third grade. • " 

ene of the key elements of the CFRP is the famiSLy assessment, which 
results in a Family Action Plan laying but specific services and supports' 
needed by the family as a whole (as well as by individual family members). 

backbone of the CFRP staff is the family advocate who, worki^^^ 
closely with. his/her families, makes sure that, appropriate services are pro- ■ 
vided to families, on a continuing basis, as old needs are met and new ones 
emerge. , , 

. T'lere is considerabiS evidence that CFRP is having ^.favorable, construe- 
. tive impact on community resource/service agencies. There is also evidence 
of, strengthening in overall family functioning with regard to home environ- 
ment, safety, health care and hoasingi: " - ° ' 

As with Home Stare, PCC and indeed all Head Star tlrograms , parents are 
consistently positive with regard to their perceptions bf CFRP's value and 



o 

•impact. . ' 



' ' The evaluation design for CFRP, which has recently been re-struc turecT and " ■ 
strengthened, will focus sharply on': child and family outcomes and their relation- 
.ship^ to specific program processes. * ' 

Conc lusiori 

. From Head Start*s very beginning, studies and evaluations which have 
looked at the relationship between Heac Start. par.-nts and families have docu- 
mented a number of actual program activities and services which involve and • 
support parents and families; and considerable data have accumulated over- the 
years teitifylng to the favorable effects nf the orbgrnm on parents' af:tiru^'./ 
and behavibrs as. well :as on Head Start cbmnmriities. 



in recent years, several detndnstratibri programs have provided a great" 

deal a:if infbririatibri arid, experience about how Head Start fjrogratns can" ' ^ 
. _ » ...» 
^ ■ better equip themselves to work even more closely arid effectively with' 

families i \ 

Head Start is irideed a^ program for children and their families, and 
while parerits have from the start been generally pleased with^ead Starts 
^ there has been an increased effort in recerit years^-^as well as an increased 
_ capability — to work more directly with parents, and to support parents and 

families in their respectiv e_jroi es as ehild developers arid the <<2hild 
development context. 
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WHAT HEAD START MEANS 
TO FAMILIES 



a. 



"Head "Start Is Buildi,rig Families. " THis was the . theme of a recent 
national Head^Start Association conference (May, 1978) ^ but it might 
surprise many a "man on the street" who still views Head Start as a 
"baby-sitting program for poor children/' or perhaps at best as solely 
a preschool educational program for poor children. Within Head Start, 
of course, the program was corxceived and implementea from its earliest 
moments as a broad' comprehensive' program which ^ while proviaing educa- 
tional, health and sbcial ^services to low income children, would do 
so in the context of the child's family and would emphasize . parent - 
participation in all aspects of th^ program. The fact is that parents 
have always had a key role in, Read Start, and Head Start has served 
■ and worked with the , parents and 'families" of enrolled^ rtiildreri f rom - 
the very beginning. 

The purpose of this paper is to highlight and describe some of 
the specific ways and areas in which Head Start is charged with ih- 
volvlng and serving parents and. families arid to presorit available 
evidence bearing on the exterit to which Head Start is in fact doing 
what it has been charged to do. Any available data bearing on the 
effects or impact of parental/iEamily participation and involvement 
will -/al^o be presented. Iri addition, attention will be given to three 
efforts within Head Start which are especially f amily-f ocUsed : the 
Earent-Child Genters, ilome Start and the Child arid Family Resource 
Program; ' • : 



. _ .. 

Sonrces of InfQrinatl^ > ^ ^ " ^ , 

Few studies have been devoted sbiely to the study of parental 
arid family involvement in Head Start, but many Head Start-related 
studies have ad'dressed parents ^rid families to some extent. Iri 

addition, there is a wealth of knowledge gleaned over the years by 

" ...... _. - _ _ . * . . : 

hundlreds of people who have "'been or are involved in Head Start. 

_ I .... _ _ . . _ _ _ ^ . 

The information on which this paper is based is drawn from both 

written and oral sources^ all of which are detailed in the Footnotes. 
The written sources which a^e specifically cited throughout the paper- 
include 18 original Head Start studies/evaltiations and 6 major re- 
views/analyses of Head Start (arid -other) studies. In addition, 
other written documents (such as haTi^books, guides. Performance 
Standards, letters) are cited, while numerous qth'ers, *i3E^*K5ugh »nDt : 
cited specificaily> served to provide a backdrop and to validate, the 
general context and findings presented in the paper. in addition, 
about fifteen individuals with extensive.- Head. Start knowledge and, 
experience contributed suggestions, opinions and facts th^t helped 
shape the paper. * " 

j he Hea d— S^^^ P^regram Perfbrmance Standar ds : - 

The relationship between parents/families and Head Start is not 
merely a "spin-off** of the Head Start program^ for Head Start has 
from the beginning been charged with being a program; for, by and with 
parents. The Cooke memo of 1965, which outlined the philosophical 
foundation of Head Start, directed attemiion to; the child within the : 



-context of the family arid community and called for parent invdlve- 
merit "both for their own and their. children's benefit." 

(Th.e underlying assumpt ion ^ then as now, was that benefits to 
parents which resulted from oppof tiiriities for their development and 
participation would both directly and indirectly be passed on to the; 
children in the family. Cbrisiaerable eviderice to support this assump- 
tion has emerged over the years from the work of a. number of researchers. 
For example, Susarf Gray -7 who qrigin^lly; cbiried the term ^Vertical- 
diffusion" ..to describe the benef-lts to all children within a family 
_j»hen^p are the focus of the child- development'.pro'gram — has 

found stFstained gains in children over a 2-year period, when parents 

/ •■ " ^ ^ '■ ' ■ ' ' .r " ■ - „ 

A- - - -.j.^ ^ 

wete an important 'focus of a prbgrairi.:^ And Phyllis tevenstein 
found" that the parenting behavior of parents of 4-year old children 
correlated well with various aspects of ■ the . children's cbmpetence 
when:" observed two years later, at age six, in the child's classroom.^ 
As, a last example, Lazar found that the persistence of program effects . 
for children in child development programs was par ticularly strong 
when parental^ involvement and participation were high.^) 

The Cbbke memo^ theri, laid the. groundwork for parent participation 
as^v/e know it today by recommending that:' parents assist in planning 
the program, participate in parent education programs,' participate in 
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; ... . 

While the Cooke memo did not define "f airily," it presumably - 

i'ntendeid — as is intended .in this paper> ~ to include rather flexibly 
• any chlld-rearing^^.s true tU^ seems .appropriate to -be considered 

. as the "family" bf any particular Head Start child. 

. ; ' • 1 V ' 

Footnotes appear at the end of the paper. 
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their children's classrooms, serve as a link between children, staff 
and neighborhood V and fill appropriate job roles in the^progr^m;^ 

Accordingly^ the evaluation study which looked at the very first^ 
Head Start effort during the summer of' 1965 included descriptions 
of and effects on parents, families and communities as weii as the 
. children themselves.^ . l^hile the actual impact . of the summer 1965- 
program could only barely be assessed at. the t^iiii^ of the evaluation 
study, _^ the evaluation was able to document parent participation and . 
tha considerable opportunities provided by these earliest programs, 
for the .parents ' own development. Thus, even though in the Summer 
of 1965 many Head. Start programs construed. Head Start goals fairly, 
narrowly as school readiness 74% 'of the teachers felt responsible 
for helping families solve problems, A2% felt responsibility for 
: helping parents learn about their children, and hundreds of programs 
— even in the crunch of that first trief suranier program — offere^l 
programs to parents on childrearih^, and homemaker and consumer 
education.^ ^ 

Of course the early years of Head; Start were considerably dif- 
ferent in quality than recent years, and^our primary interest here 
is. in how Head S.tart^ relates, to and supports parents and families ' 
and' communities today. Still, it is v/orth remGinbering tKa t -many of 
the facets of Sfead^Start which we tend to take for granted today 
were revolutionary in- the "salad Says" of the program. For example , - ^ 
a study of 25 pafrents whose yhildren were enrolled in the Dane County 
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Wisconsin Head Start pro^ram^at various titiiiss during the 1966-1972 
period revealed some fascinating iHf brmatiori that can serve as useful 
.reminders to Head Start program administrators — ieit they forget! 
For nearly all these parents (96%), preschool was a totally new ex- 
perience and for all of them, a preschool experience of any kind for 
their child would have been impossible without Head Start, None of these 
parents had ever be^n visited in theit home by a "school" perison 
before. For all these parents, the idea and experience of "voluri- 
teering" wa^ totally hew.^ Thiis^ the- ideas and experiences that- 
form the very foun datio n of Head Start — and which can easily be : 
.taken for granted today — were startlingly new to many parents when 
Head Start begkri. . - ; , ^ 

There was no history or precedent for low-income parents. to be 
valued contributors and partibipatb-rs in programs arid to have an 
important, decisibri-makirig role. • ^ 

Even in the short 13-year history of Hfead Start, the revolu- 
tionary concepts it embodied can be easily forgotten,, yet must be kept 
fresh in membr^. s vs 

Iri 1972 a giarit programmatic step was taken with the issuance 
of the Ifead ...Start Program Performahce Standards. . Revised in 1975, 
these standards are. the pragrainrnatic heart of the prbgram. Although- 
it is well kribwri 'that^ the Parent Invblvenient Performance Standards 
speir but'Head St^ft ' s responsibilities to parents, it is not as 
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well kribwri that in fact all prbgraia cbfepbherit areas (ediicatidh, ; 
Health and social services as well as parent involvement) address 
the role of. Head Start parents. Three of the five prdgrara objectives 
in the Education cbiriptbrieht are aimed directly at parents, as are 
three of the five Social Service and six of the fourteen Health 
objectives. And of course all the Parent Involvemeht Performance 
Standards clearly place parents at the core of the Head Start pro- 
gram and both require and provide -extensive opportunities for parents 
to be served by the Head Start program as'well as to serve (parti- 
cipate in) "the program. ■ • ^ 

Thus, objectives related to parents and families permeate the 
■Head Start program. As a convenience to -the reader, all the Head 
Start bbjectives'''which in fact relate to parents arid families are 
listed below:. 



_ _ . . . . _ ... i 'rj 

1975 Head Star4: Frb^l^m Perfdr ^Eatee— Standards: 
• Ob jectiv.es Aimed at Parents arid* Families 



Qverail Head Start Program' Goals (Sec. 1364. i-3) 



— The child's entire family, as. well as the cbniiriunity 
must be irivblved; The programssKbuld maximize the 
strengths and unique experiences of each child-. The 
family, which is perceived as the principal influence 
on the child 'is development, must be a direct parti- 
cipant i-n the program. Local cotnmunities arq. allowed 
latitude in dcvelbpirig creative prbgram designs so 
long as the basic gbals-, bbjectives' and standards of 
a cbn^prehensive program are adhered to. 
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Education Cbmponeht (Sec, i304;2-i) 



■ Three of the 5 objectives are related to parents/families; . 

— Involve parents in educational activities of the * 
program to enhance their role as the principal 
influence on the child's ediicatibn and developnient. 

— Assist, parents to increase knowledge, understanding, 
skills, and experience in child growth and de- 
velopment, 

- — Identify and reinforce experiences which occur in 
the hbnie that parents can utilize as educatibnai: . 
. * activities for their, children. . . ^ ■ 

Health Services (Sec. 1304.3-1) : " * 

One bf the 3 general objectives is related to parents/families:. 

— Provide the child's family with the necessary skills 
: and insight and. otherwise attempt to link the 

family to an brigoihg health bare system tb ensure 
tliat the child cbntinues to receive comprehensive 
health care even, after leaving the Head Start program. • 

Three of the 6 mental health objectives are related to parents/ 

families/communities: * 

" Provide handicapped children and children with "^special 
needs with the necessary mental, health services 
which will ensure that the child and family achieve 
.^the full benefit? of participatibn* in the program. 

— Provide staff arid parents with an iiriderstaridirig - 
' of .child grbwth and develbprneiit^ ari apprecia.tibn 

: bf individual differences, and the need for a 
supportive environment:. . ' : 

— Mobilize- community resources to serve children with 
problems that prevent them" from coping"^^^^ their 
erivirbrimerit ' . . 



TwQ of the 5. nutrition objectives are related to parents/ 



faiiaiiies/coimnuriities : 



\ — Help staff, child arid family to understand the re~ 
1 lat:ibriship_bf .nutrition to health, factors which 
t .iriflijteri.ee food practices, variety of ways to provide 
1 for nutl'i.tiohal needs and ; to apply this knowledge 

in the development of sound food habits everi after. 

leaving the Head Start prdgram. 

Involve all /staffi giarerits and other caminurilty 
. agerici^s as. appropriate in meeting the child's 
^, putritibnal iieeds so that nutritional cafe provided 
by Head Start complements arid supplements that of 
the home and community^ . \ ^ • 



-Services (Sec. 1304.4^15 
Three of the ,5 social services objectives are rexated to 
parents/families : . 
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~ Achieve parent ^participatibh in the cenner and home ' 
program and related Activities. 

---.Assiist the family in its own efforts tc imprbve thfe 
condition and quality of 'family life. w.., 

— Make p'arerits _awar^ of community^services and re- 
sources arid facilitate their' use. 



Parent Involvement' (Sec. 1304.5-1) 

All parent involvemerit objectives are related to parents/families: 

■ \. ■ ~ .--^ 

— .Provide a plariried ppb^ram of experiences and activities 
which support ; ^nd, ^nhance the parental .role as the 
principal influen'pe in ..their child *s. education and 
development. : \ - 

' ■ . :• - ■ ^-^'."^ ' ' .. • : ' 

— Provide a program ithat' recbgriizes the parent as:- 

1) Responsible guardians of their children's well being. 

2) Prime educatprs of their children., 

3) Contributors tfo the Head . Start program and to their 
communities 
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— Provide the fbllbwihg 'kinds of opportunities for parent 
participation: 

1) Direct^invoivenient in decision making in the 
^.^^^rant^ planning and operations. 

2) 'l^rticipation in classrobm and other program 
activities as paid employees, volunteers or 
observers. * 

3) Activities for parents wnich they have helped 
to develop . 

4) Working with their own children an cooperation 
: with Head Start, staff. 



It is clear, that parent participation and involvement are in^ 
tended to permeate Head Start -and that Head. Start is intended to 
affect, builci' arid strerigthcn parents (and through them, entire 

families), as well as chiidren. If Head Start has done and is 

^ _ \ • ' . ■ __ . _ 

doing^so, xts effect would be widespread, for since 1965'i Head Start 

has involved riot drily 6^500,000 children in the more than 10,000 

' ' . - 

Project Head Start Child Development-, Centers but also 7, 00(3, 000 
parents, and 15,000,06(3 brothers'and sisters^ (as well as 500,000 

adult" staff and voiuriteers) . ' 

_- - ■ _ .__ • _ 

'■Let us look now at specific aspects of ^lead Start as It relates 

to parents, families and communities, to se'b ^what such; aspects ^; . 

.really mean, and how well Head Start is fulfilling its. charge. 

Decisibrr^making 

Parents as decision-makers in the; Head Start program and parents 
as ;childrearers gre the twb fundamental roots of ^parents' relationshi 



to Head Start.* A recent study (by ACRA^ April 1978) which looked 
at opportunities for parent involvement In a nationally representa- 
tive sample of 38 Head Start programs .found that. 89% of the members 



of th'fe policy-inaking cduncils/cdmiiiit tees were in fact parents or 

■ - , _ ^ _ _ 12 — " ■ - ~ 

former parents. All programs had parents oh their SAVI (program ' 

'"^ self-assessment) teams and in 91% of the programs parents helped iri 

t- ' . ■ . . .. 

\ dev;eloping the plans to correct whatever weaknesses were 'identif i-ed 

^ J _ 13 - _ 

in the SAVI process. Parents ' ideas and suggestions were reflected 

< . ■ . ■ ' ■ " ■ . ■ ■ - ' 

in^the program wbrk. plans of 87% of . the programs, 58% of the prdgrams 
•involved parents in conducting a cdmmunity needs assessment: ^"^^ and 
80% involved parents iri hiririg of staff ."^^ Parents were also iri- . - 
vblved in making decisions ^bout program operations at the center 
and classroom levels for 88% of the prdgrams^iridicated that parents^ 

helped in such furictidris as determining parent volunteer activities, 

■ " ■ /■ . . 

deciding on hov; parent activity funds would be used,, and selecting 

;^ jLg y ^ ' . 

sites for field trips. Ninety-two percent df the prdgrams indicated 

they had' a specif ic prdcess (such as survey^ written communication , 

dr meetirig) to solicit parent^' ideas kboat program operations. 

The AGRA study looked at parent' involvement in decisidri-makirig 

for each program cdmpdnerit alsd. Most of the decision-making 



. _ _ •_ i. ^ 

An imporcant off-shpot of the decision-making ''root" wliich was 
espGcially no cable in the early days of Head Start was the'.kind ' of 
political action Gxetifplif led by parents involved in the ehi,id Develop- 
m'ent Group of Mississippi (CDGM) . ' For a „doraplete account of the CDGM 
experience^ the reader is referred to Polly Greenberg's boplc, The 
j^evil H a s Slippery Shoes: A Biased Biography of the Ch ild Dbvelopment 
??5yP~ilL.-'lLssissip - MacHiJiah nnd Co., ^?ev York, 1959. 
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revolved around the work plans for the various components. The chart 
below .shows for each pirbgram cdiiipbrieht how parents participated in 

- TO 

the planning: 

•. . Pe rcentage of Programs 

' ' ' . ■ ■ - . 

; » ^Au^^ti bri .Nutrition Health Social Services % 

Parents reviewed the plan 37.8 64.3 76.6 78.6 

■ ' / . •• .• 

Parents raised questions . 43.2 85. 7 , 63.6 67.9 

; about or suggested changes 
in the content of the plan ■ ♦ . 

' Parents organized a special . .45.9, 42.9 45;5. 28.6 

subcommittee to work on up- ; ' 

. dating the plan ' . ' ■ • 

s For most programs J' there VN^as inbre parental involvement in . 
plaririihg the nutrition, health arid social services components than 
the ediication component. < ; . . 

/ ■ ■ : - , ■ -j ■ • / , ■ : ■ / ' 

Parents and Thaij^ Own Childr en , , ■ 

Head Start offers almost unlimited opportunities for parents to 
strengthen their unders tanidings and\skilis as parents. In the ACRA - 
study (April, 1978) 86% of the Head- Start teachers reported that they - • - 

had- provided parents with training oh\recognizing oppbf tuni ties and' 

. - " ■ ' "< . .■ 

Activities that could be capitalized on as learning activities in 
tfiG^horae. All 76 teachers In the sample held ■ infbifmal conferences 
with paretits about, their children's pirogress, arid 92% held scheduled 



■ Teachers also sent activities home for- the chiidreri to do; 56% ; 
6f the Head Start teachers in the ACRA study said they regularly sent 
"homework" suggestions, and 87% of the teachers reported that parents 
requested such reinforcement suggestibris and "in fact about 21% of the . 
• requests for home activities were initiated ■ specif icaliy by the parents 
"According to the Head Start teachers, 43% of the children showed ^ 
evidence that. someone was working with them at home to help reinforce 
experiences in the classroom. ' - : 

Recent program data show an increasing interest^among parents, 
in the Head Start home-based op-t ion, in which parents are helped by^ 
Head Start Home Visitors to fulfill Head Start goals for their, own 
children in the home setting. Often initially favored primarily by 
rural communities as a necessary alternative to a preferred "center- . 
■ based program, the home-based option is; now^ being more widely ;accepted 
by urban .families as well', who want support from Head Start in helping 
them identify and meet their children's developmencal needs in the^ 
home setting. About one-third of ^all Head Start programs. now offer 

a homie^-bafsed. option to some or all of their families, and about 7% 

\ _ _ 

_ : _ _ _ : __ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 27 

of Head Start children £lfe: currently enrolled, in such an opti^'h.' '* 

,(It is worth noting that about 90% of the home-based programs do 

provide regular -- generally x^/eekly ~ group experiences for the 

children in addition to the Home Visit program. J'* 



Parents as P aid^siployees arid -Vbluriteers ' " ; 

The ACRA study (April, 1978) indicated that about 32%* of Head 
Start staff were parents of children currently or formerly erirolled. 
Employed parents were provided many opportunities for further training; 
arid aribther recen^ study of HSST/eSA (Kirschner, May, 1978) showed 

. that 38% of EDA trainees were employed Head Start parerits,^^^ ' 

■ _'_ . _ . ' 

Volunteering is an important part of Head Start- In the AGRA ^ ^ 

sEiidy ari average of about 5 parents per program^ voluriteered iri the 

: class-room on a weekly basis, another ID volunteered at. least once a ^ 



month,' and yet another 13 parents volunteered their time iri the 

• . ■ ^ ■ 

classroom about drice every sijc months- Parents also volunteered 

■ • . . >i 

in the ot?her program coSpbnents, although opportunities were not as 
•extensive as in the education cbmpdrieriti with its rieed^fbr c^.assroom 
^assistarice- . . • - : - 

■ ' . ■ ' ■ . ■ • - 

When parents volunteer in Head Start, they perform a wide variety 
of almost endless functions, some of which iriclude assisting vrith 
childreri iri the classrobm^ helping with: health screeniSgs done in th^ 
center, menu planning (for, example, 83% bf: the programs in the ACl^ ■ 

st.ady used idcac GUggested by ethnic 'parpntc) , f ood "pufchaoing, 

- ■ ' . ' > - - ' ■* 

- ^ . - . 

meal preparation (in 80% bf the programs patents ara helpful here) ' ' 
planning holiday ceieSrations , recruiting families fbr Head Start, 
keeping records', helping \ath comm^^ (phbne calls, newsletters-, 

etc.), and^ trarispbrting children./^ These activities are bf course 
iri additioa to whatever roles they have ori pblicy councils, .working 
with their own children, and dbirig whatever is necessary to get their ' 
ch: Id r.o iilie corit er . • • . " 
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In another recent study (Abt Asscciatas, March, 1978), 95% of • 
the center directors of 32 nationally representative Uisad Sta^rt programs 
rated parent involvement as "frequent" or "bccasibiial . " Sixty-seven 

.. percent (67%) of the parents themselves said, they had helped in the : 

■ ' _ . . ..... .fii .. . _ 

Calassroom^ and 49% said '^they had helped at least once'a month. 

These statistics as well as others throughout this paper,, indicate 
. clearly that Head 'Start is by no means yet reaching and actively in- 
volving all .parents ofx enrolled chiJdran, and thus that Head"§tart must 
' continue its efforts alqng these lines. (For Example, if : 49% of 

parents are helping cut in the (Classroom at least once a month, then • 
51% of parents are Helping less than once a month. Indeed, for whatever 

percentage ^of parents who are involved and participating in any aspect 
^ - ---- - - - - •: 

of Jlead. Start, there is a countervailing percentage of parents who are not.) 

However^ it sfiould also be noted that, Although such figtires certainj.y 

give an indication .of the -degree of some types of parent participation 

• in Head Start, they do not give ^ complete picture'' because they do. not 

reflect the innujjierable instances of "invisible" parent participatidn ~ • 

that is:, participation and commitnient of -parents whd^ by choosing to 

^ place their children in Head Start-, are. investing time and effort in 

.: many ways not previously required, siich as in readying the 'child on 

■ time eanh day, welcoming staff into their home, 'etc. In fact, a 1975 

' study of 25 . parents ?7hose children had been in Head Start at various ' 

times between 1966 - 1972 highlighted tha t , . to ^many parents,: the entire 

notion of receiving program staff into one*s home, br participating 

as .volunteers, or as^ policy-makers, or even as ,suggestors or contri- \': 

bators to.any kind of, program policy,, planning or operation, x^as 

i: jtally ibrci.Lgn ciem prior to tiieir iieaci Start experience. "^-^ 

^ , • . - 'lA - ■ . ' ' . .' 
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■Thus, aithQUgh we dg know that virtuaiijr k±i Head Start prcfgraitis " 
. do offer oppdrturiity for parent involvement and participation as re- 
quired by the Performance Standards and other Head Start policies, 
and although we do know that some parents in virtually all programs 
do participate in Head Start along the lines delineated iri the. Stan-- 

dards/' there are few data available to tell us' what parent invol ve~ 

■_ ' ' i 

ment and participation may mean ta s'ome individual parents who are 

not visibly pnd actively involved with the program 'as specified by' 
the Standards. ' Indeed, for a famii^ under severe stress^ or coping 
>'ith unusual problems or, a tetiiporary'crisis, the involvement shown in 
having the child ready for bus pick-up may be jtist as meaningful as 
the involvement shown by another parent in contributing several hours 
in^the classroon or actively ' engaging in policy council meetings. Thus 
^ what is meant by active arid meaniugful parent- participation really 
varies from family to family depending on the unique set of circum- 
stances at any given time in each family's situation. ' The crux of the 
question, then,- is "What cbristitutes active and meaningful involvement 
and participation for an indivitluai parent?" mile the Performance 
Staridar(ig mandate and describe some areas of participation, they 
(rightly in par view) leave tflexible how arid to what ejctent individual 

V . - — ■ - ■ ■ • ■ - ■ ..f 

parents should- pArticipate. Some parents .undoubtedly play a more ac- ■ 
. tive role iri 'the- program £e? se than other parents -- and it is impor- •' 
tant to ericourage,. documjeht and study such participation. But, if we are 
to arrive at a clearer and fuller understanding of parent irivolvement 
within Head Start it is- just as ^important to documerit and study what 
parerit iriVolvemeht caS and does mean to "those parents whose' par tici-- 
patianis pcrsui'iU.;J .'.nificaril'^ ,aiiiioui;a iess evident; 



Parents^ Head St art and th e CbiniDuriiby - ' 

The first Head Start study to document extensively the r elation- 

, • ■ ■ ■ • ' '• ■. " • . / 

, _>.»^N... . _: _. _ ■ ^ . . . _ _ ■ 

ship between Head Start and the communities in which they ar^" located 

was done by Kirschrier Associates (May ^ 1970) and examined the' ;±8-month 

period between July, 1968 - January 1970. 36 A representative .riatibnar ; 

sample of 58 . corrmiunities witff' full-.year Head Start programs was studied V 

to determine if community health and "educational institutions, had • - : • 

changed in specific ways ' relevant to Head Start . Field interviews 

■ were done in 42 of the 58 communities, and 7 additional, communities 

in which there was no Head Star t were used fbr comparison purposes . ■: 

:; The. study identified 1,495 changes, 80% of which were edUcafibn- 

. related and 20% of which were related to health institutions. By. 

contrast, almost no changes were observed in the compari^bn con^anities . 

The Kirs chner. study was — and is ~ considered strong evidence of 

Head Start's positive influence, in bringing about four qategbries of 

community change: i)_increased emphasis on the educational ne^^f • 

the poor and minoi*ities; 2) modif ication of health services and'^fjrat- . ; 

tices to serve ^ihe poor batter and more sensitively'; 3) increased 

involv-ement of the poor with cdmmunity institutions, especdaliy with 

" ■ .. . . 

respect to decision-makin^g;. and A) increased employment of local. 

pedple in pai;aprbf essionai jobs. ' >r . 

Positive cf^anges wer^ seen in all communitios in the study. 

Considcring^th^^^^ at the time this study began (Fall, i968X most . full-^ 

year 43rogr^ms had been in operaTio'^it-sGarceiy a year, these findings 

seem especially significant. And they seem to hbid^up"^ver^Ume:. v. 

n-io reronr.ACrA st;ndy, ' (Anr il\ 1978)- v::.:-ried 5 tyve^ of Hc^nri : St-r t " ' ^ • • 

program cominunity invblveihent as. follows : '^'^ ■ - • 
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Types of Involvement: 

* i 

Head* Start staff hais^plne'd cdtmnuriity 
■ organizations to increase cbtnihuhity ' s 
awareness of '^family needs • ; 

HS staff has helped form commanity > 
organizations 

Staff encourages parents to join 
organizations 

■ _ _ _ ;»,.. 

Training is given to parents on ho.w 
they can participate in organizatiojis 

Parents are encouraged to discuss the 
proceedings of public tnisetirigs with 
other parents and staff 



Percentage of. Prdgtams 
Involved 

63.2 ^- 



28.9 
-76^3 
60.5 
71^1 



The ACRA study also indicated .that. 97% 'of the programs had a 



list of available cdmmunity. resources for parents, and< ajmost all: - 
programs (92%) ' di&tributed the lists to- individual parertts, and in - ' 
82/i of the programs parents received training in hov^ to use the lists. 
(Parents themselves were involved in developing the resource ^isf in 

71% of ^jthe programs.) ' " ' . 

' "t • _ _ ■ J. _ _ _ ■. " ■* ■ _ _ _ ■ _' _ ^ 

— Head Start is atlso bringing families directly into contact with" 
a number of social service agencies in communities. Foj^ example, UhjB ' 
recent Abt study (March, 1978) indicated that when mental health, 
guidance, good family planning clinics, or recreation facilities are . 
available, they are in fact used by 86% - 90% of 4Ji^jQro|r^ 

Much of Head Stafrt — and Head Start parents^— community itl~ ' 
volvement^is specifically related to Head/ Start. For example^ the . . 
large national Head^St^rt Association, cbirigosed of staff, pare^its, 
and\"friends d^f Head Start'' actively nnnlyzes Head Start-related 
legislation and lobbies for specific recommendations. Other Head ' ■ 
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Start efforts go to helft make , local comraunities more- responsive to 
Head Start-related needs. Yet other efforts are more broadly taf^ 
getedJ The Kirschrier report (1970) cites example after example of 

f Head Start's community involvement bringing about a change beneficial 

' : . . ^. ■ • _ ' 1 ■__ 36 

to the broader cdmmuriity j»- such as: . ■ ^ . 

" changing a' regulation that required students in a s^chool 
. to pu]rchase lunch (rather than having the option to bring 

a bag lunch) even though many students could not' afford 
to buy the lunch * - • . 

" " . . '' ■- 

— getting a midwesterri school system to employ iridi§enpus 
teacher aides in. low-i-hcbme neighborhoods to tutor chil- ' ' 
dren after schodl ■ 

— desegregating a mental health facility in- the South so 
. ; - '.^y^^at it actively'' reached out *tp black families 

— getting. a visiting nurse program established in Appalachia 
to provide routine nursing care to the sick, in an area 

• ' ■ with scarce, medical services. : 

More . recently ^ the California State Parent Association^ com- 
. . prised priraairily of formeri Head Start parents, studies and takes a 
stand on far-reaching social issues, such as housing. Proposition 13, 
and television coTDmerciais . Arid a 19.7^ study of 25 parents who 
were invqlved 'in Head Start^at -various tinies between 1966 - 1972 
found jEhat ^ea^iy half (44^), became /*xe-investors" — that 'is they 

now serve on other Cbnununity and agency boards; and are, involved ac- 

37 . ' ' 



tively ariji. broadly in their communities. 
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Some parents use their Head Start experience as a foundation on 

■ ^- ■ . - - - - ^ -■- - ■ --- - - - - 

which to outi;each- and strengthen other Head Starts and the broader 

^ cbnununity. FoV example ^ a group of experienced Head St^rt" parents ' 

» * in Wasiiington, D.G;' has organized as a consulting firm to train, others 

fi- in jflLich a\:cas how to gefrinfl k.^i'j:* rbitt involvcniicnt , uricJe f si:a:.o i/? ; • 



^ IS ^ £> o 
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_v group dynamics, c b nductihg a busines s meeting arid "brgarii^irig/using 

standing and special cdimnittees; > . 

Gountiess parents have used their 'Head Start experience to 

■ equip themselves for jobs which Q4n aritl do exert a positive influa^^srce- 

on the coinrauriity. Accbrdirig to sevei^ral Iong?-time' experts in Head 

■ • : ;__ • • ; _ " ■ 

■ Start parent, programs, the number o^ parents who have' gone on to ^ 

. become;CAP directors. Head Start directbrs> consultants^ teachers^ 

officials in local arid state governments, family day care providers-; 

and business^ people is "overwheimingV and "incalculable." While 

such facts "could be as v/ell reported in the "Impact" section (page- 22)^ 

- • •• \ ■ " " _■ ■• 

they deserve also to be seen as cominu^iity involvement facts, for these 

_ '_ ^ _'_ . \ . _ ' ■ . _ _ - /. - - ■ • 

people, for whom Head Start was a springboard and a releasor of un- 
known talents and abilities, often exept a positive arid far-breaching 
:^ force into the community and help strengthen the ties betzween 
program, families, arid coirarunity. 

Par en ^-s^ Hand ic ^^^ed-Xhi-14r Head Start ■ ■ 

In 1977., over 18,000 parents of handicapped children (a significant 
increase over the previous year) received spbcial services such as 
counseling, information and materials, referrals to other agencies, and 
transportatidn assistance. H^ridicapped parents who also had handi-:. 
, capped ..children of ten receivecj instruptional and other supportive services . 
Head ;S tar. t has often p'layed,a powerful advocacy role bri behalf of 
many handicapped children and their parents '(e.g., with regard to ; 
legal rights^" smooth transition into public schools and idetlLif icatibn 
and indbilizatibn of resources) . For example, a recent accbunt (from 
n :;,.v--A:iM-k--f^-l/]r:o M::i.id. Start), clr-';^ ^^-rrjonth r^r f ru':':»1;e on the p^ir': ^ ■ 



of .i Head Start "Child' Services Specialist" to obtain. legally alldw^ 
able trarispbrtatiori for a handicapped child. ; The author of the 
case history " and there are many such case histories — concludes, 
Looking back at the 7-1/2 months . of red tape, I wonder how" any parent 
can be expected to do all thi§^ unless they have the supportive 

services of an involved agency." ' . 

♦ ■ ■ . . , ^. . . ■ » 

The fecent (May, .1978) evaluation study by. Applied Management 
Sciences on .the mairistreamihg effort in Head Start indicated that . • 
- parents of 27% of the cfTildren were very active in program activities, 
and another 29% were moderately active. The degree of parent ac- 
tivity was minor for, 31% arid nil for only 13% of the' parents. ^"^^ The 
ma^or ways in which parents were involved with the Head Start ^program 
for their handicapped children weire: keeping informed of ^ the child's 
progress (81%), teaching the child at home (71%), approving the 
child's; individual i>l<in (53%), assisting in'lthe evaluation of their 
child pfogr^sS (48%), and participating in classrobiii activities (38%) 

AccDrding_^ to available Head Start/Hdme Start program statistical 

data, about .18% of children in home-abased programs are handicapped 
(as -contrasted with 13% in overaii Head Start). There are indications 
that parents are -of ten working activ'ely. with Home Visitors to enable 
these children to participate in a regular "mainstreamed" Head : : 
Start program, in addrtion to. receiving home-based services. 

-lilcreas M nSocial Contacts . ; ; ^ ' > 

A recent Abt study (March, iSi78) documented an important fact ■* 
long assumed arid respected by Head Start persdririel that the vast" 



opportunities to get together with other parents; Countless parents 
have felt that the isblatibh imposed bj' their environment has been 
alleviated. And many ^parents have had their horizons broadened by . 
. undertaking their first dut-bf-tbwri ; travel to attend a Head/Start meetihgi 

Fam^ily- Needs Assissstnent . * " ; 

Recent contact with dozens of . Head Start programs indicates 
that many programs are routinely -conducting an assessment of family • 
. needs, strength and goals. ThuSi Upbh enrollment of the child^ . • 
: informatibri is bbtaihed on areas such as family's housing status/ 
heeds; employment status/needs; educational/training goals/needs; 
^health status/needs; transportation status/needs ^hd eligibility . ^ 
for. services such as EPSDI, food, stamps , public housing, etc. The 
program theh"v7orks with the family to help the family achieve its « 
own goals, meet its^own needs^ and effectively link up with apprb- 
priate community services arid resources. ../ • ' 

Exploring Pa.rontinR 

Reference to this;new curriculum tb increase parents' effective- ^ 
riess as the primary educators and developers of their own children 
could rightly be-, included earlier (p, 10) in the section on "Parents and 
Their Own Children." But^ the prbgfam'is so iiew^ so important, and 
has been sb enthusiastically received by parents who have worked 
through it, that it deserves special attention as a new opportunity v. 
Head Start will soon be making available to all parents. 
. ' The^ ^'fil .^^4n^- Parenting prbgram is an. .adaptation of Explbrihg 
r^i.lcl'iond npd hriA! flvo ^rjiMS cor pnrcntrs: to r:ct to know oneself ' 
better; to iearn iiiuru about children; to e^raininis various agpfbaches 



to childreairirig; to. .recognize arid improve brio's ?own p^jrentitig skills; 

ft • ' 

arid to examirie how society infiaences families and children. 

Three of the original 13 content sessions *^re fbcdsed on parents, 
families and. the cdminuriity C'YQur Family and Others," "Wheri You're 
Under Stress" and "l?hat Oth&rs. Expe^^"). They examine family rela- 
tionships and some of the situat;±;ons ^which ;cre^ tcfithiri the 
family, ways in which such stress^aff ectS;' and the expec- 
tatibris whicji other groups outside. ..the family 'hVve, of the family and 



its members. 

Parent interest in. Explpjrin^ Parehtirifi has been so great, "that 
often parents stayed beyond ^he 2-hour sessions to continue th6 l±y:elf' 
discussions,, vzhich marked t;he\ entire program.* All parpnt^ '^ho - * 

evaluated SxfilQrin^^ Pare ri tiri fe.l^ave expr^^.ed-^'a' desire to see it 

• - . . ^ / £6 ■ 

continued .pnd off ered to other parents. " ■ : v 

■ Explorin;> Parent±nR is likely to be viewed eventually as one of 

the outstanding' dppdrturiities Head Start of f ers'' to parents. 

Post-H ea d.-Star t Parent Involvement . . . . ' 

Reference has b^en made throughout this paper to wsys in which 
parents use their Head Start experience as a springboard for future 
activity. However, the fact that many parents continue* the 
community-spirited activa,sm that often had its first outlets in . ■ 
Read Start is important enough to merit another look at Head Start 
as it relates to parents after they leave Head Start. 



_ In fact, upon the strprig recommendation pf the parents in the 
pilot progrnm, tho nnmbdr of sessions h^s bnen increased /from 13 to 20. 



The recent (MarcHj i978)_ Abfc sfcUdy of Head Start "gradaa 
tells us that most {82%} of Hea^ Star t graduates ' parents have .gbrie 
to their, chiid*s elementary school to meet arid talk with the teacher. 
in addition^ ^tHe large majority of parents feit thatf.Head Start 
had helped them with regard to elementary school as follows:*^' 

Parents' Activities arid knowledge Percentage of Head Start 
^f the Current School Year Parents Agreeing 

.Head Start gave me a better under- 89% 
standing of wKat children do in ; 

school - ^ ' ' * ' J . : 

;HS helped me get acquairited with'" 62% 
my child teacher 

. HS helped Tue to help my Ghiid • 80% 

with current schooiwork 

HS helped me to understand how „ 91% 

children Icarri 

HS helped me to pjlan my child's 79% 
current school pSbgrara « : 



All iridications are that the iargfe ^majority of parents* feel 
Head Start helped them understand and promote their child's education 
and development in school. 

In addition to school-related post-Head Start parent activities, 
it has. already been mentioned that many parents assuri^ respdrtsible 
positions in employment (both within and .outside of Head Start) 
and in the community (as board members^ etc.), and many form organ-* . 
izations through which to continue their activism in promoting 
Head. Start-related goals in the broader community. : 
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■/CounElisi thousands of pareritg have Responded to educational / 
and training^ opportunities by completing high school (G.E.Si), en- ■ 
. rolling in and/or compieting other educational courses, and generally 
improving tneir,. own skills and abilities. ; . 

I mpact oh Par-etvt-s^^nd-J ^amilies 

' ■ Sometimes a program's inputs or , process^ is closely related 
to — or can even be considered synonymot!S" with — a program's 
impact. For example, the. fact (cited eariier on page 26) that many (82 
of. Head Start '''graduates'"' parents have gbrie to meet their child's 
new elementary school teacher could be viewed partly as 'a program 
activity (f aciiitating v the transition) or. an impact (effect of the 
program) i Likewise, the fact that many parents experience their 
first out-of^towri travel could be. considered a program activity or 
a program impact. 

Rather than differentiating .precisely between input and imp.act,. •. 
this section simply recounts the study findings some of which 
have also been, mentioned eariier — ^which shed light specif icaiiy 
on the impact of' Head Start on parents and, via parents, on families 
arid communities: r-;j: 

Before- 1969 

Evidence of Head Start's impact dri parents, familie^D arid 
cbininuriities prior to 1969 is sketchy at best. The study of the 

: _ .1 ----- - ' 

Summer 1965 Head Start program reported on interviews with i,742. 
parents, most of whom considered their contacts with i^ead Start 



:t(>^have been worthwhile. The vast majoriTy^ (88%) said they had 

^ _ . _ ' ' ' _ _ i_ _ _• 

a more" hopeful outlook for their child's future as.';a result of 

Head Starts and 80% felt a new awareness ±n the comianity of concetn 

about their prbbiems.^^ However, only a small percentage of 

parents felt that they themselves had directly received help, 

- " • \ - V ^_ 

: _.. ... ' .\ ; 

improved their job status or planned to continue their\ education 

. - ' • * ' . • ■■■__■•.*■ . . \ ' 

as a result of Head Start* ' \ 

With regard, to communities, some agencies-were v'ery^ feuppor,tive 

of ■ and involved, with Hfead Sf aft during that first summer ,y.and some 

■ 51 ■. - - ■ -■ ■ ' • V' • ■ ■ 

were riot. Public health, welfare agericies ami^chbdls were 

- _ 52 - ■ _ _ - - \ ■ ■ 

generally very supportive*. In general^ the people interviewed 

for the study (agencies in'ovet 1,000 communities which had 'a • 

' ' . ■ . c . ■ ■ ' \ 

' . , ■ \ ■ . <. 

Head Start in Summer^ 1965) cdnsldef ed the pird^ect td be wdrthwhile 

. . _ . . _ _ _ ^ _ 54 • _ '"'-1 _ 

and believed it should be continued.-: (The report also, included* 

>>:•;; : - • . :. . '* ■ 

a ■ _ ^ _' 

summaries of a number of independent studies (Jone during that first 
Summer program. These studies, mostly funded* by OEO^ fdcused on 

the effects df the program on the children.) : 

- • ■ V • ■ 

The evaluatioti of the 1966 Full Year program di^ not focus on 
parents at aii, but rather on the effects of ehildrerijv with length 
of time in Head Start as the main independent variable'Sarid " ^ 

. - ■ • • ■ - , ■ • ■ -A ■ . ■ 

■ ■ - -t . 

— _ 55 ■ 

children's test scores ds the main dependent variable. • 

. p , ... ' _ . __ . . ■ .. ■ . 

The woll-knd.wn "WcstinghbuGe .Report" Gtudied children who had 

been in Head Start in its Earliest years and had moved into first, 

second or third grade dutirig the Jiirie 1968 - May 1969 ^^eriod. 



o4 



ibugh the study was fqcusej^d alindst: entirely bh- the impact of 
Head Start on chiii^eni ; parents 'pf children" in the -study were . 
/interviewed arid "voiced -strbhg "approval of. the program and its 
influence on their children, Thdy also reported on their par- 
ticipation in. »the activities of the centers. Specific findings 
of ..interest were; • 



- ^bout 36% of . summer and 43% of full-year parents reported 
that- Head Start had made a pdsitive change in their: own 
lives (apart from any changes, in the child), including such 
matters as making new friends, ^.having :more activites away 
from home, reading more, and getting help frdnl^a social 
agency. . . ^ - . , 

• ' . ' ■ 

% Parents of former 'Head Start children who were ^cufreptiy 
in Grade. 1 indicated greater participation in- scliool . 
-than Grade 2 parents, whp in turn .indicated greater par- 
ticipatibh 'than Grade 3 parents. ' 



When parents were asked if they read to their child, 

9% said, "Regularly" (brice a day) . " . 
33% said, "Once a week" 
^Z37. said^ "Seldom or Never ." ■ 

* . ' ■ / ■ . ■ 

When parents were asked if they played games with their 
child,* , . ; ■ ^ 

4% said, "Daily" 
25% said, "Sometimes" (at least once a week) 
55% said^ VSeldoiii, if- eyer." 



~ When parents w^ere a$ked (during the summer) if they were 
doing anything 'at hdnie to assist their child to prepare for 
school, . \ * 

50% said they .\^ete\helping the child' improve his/her 

academic skills ,\ancj _ . 

V 40% said they were dofng nothing to assist the child . 
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~ 53ri of the parents of children in full-year Head Start ' " 
- (and__45% of parents associated with summer programs) said , 
^''Yes". to the question^ ".pid you ever go to the Head Start 
Center?", They, said they visited the classrbbm, volunteered 
in the classroom, and worked on committees. 

75r of the parents of childreri in full-year Head Start (and 
_ . . 55% of parents associated v/ith summer programs) s^aid they 
/- :had attended at least one parent meeting at the/ Head Start • 

Center . ' / 

21% of the^parents in full-year Head Start (and 15%;of 
parent^^ssociated with summer, programs) indicated a '*real 
inyoivement'' in the prbgram'7 while another 12% of full- 
year (and -5% of summer) parents .reported' a '^slight involve- 



^An exte^nsive and careful r-eview of Head Start research between 
1969:- 1975 sr>ecifically examined findings concerning Head Start*s 
impadts bri parents'^ f andlies and communities.^^ : < 

The reviewers identified 17 studies^ (nine of which were " 
dissertations) don^e between 1969 - 1975 which -addressed the quesr 
tibri bf impacts oi) a) attitudes of parents towards their childreri ^ 
b) behavioral changes in parents, and c) parent participation as " 
a factor in producing. gains fbr children and their families. in 
addi.ticri> the reviewers identified three studies (two done in 1970 
arid ^one In 1972) .whiqh addressed the question of Head Start's 
role in influencing changes in the community. The specific ' 
findings are recounted below: ' . , 
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impact oiv^t lfciidgQ " . 
■ ' : --r- ■ ' 

The majority of studies reported .an^improvement in parenting 
abilities ii well as ;Satisf action with the educational gafni 
of 'their children, • Indeed, parental reaction to Head Start 

* eg 

was termed "o\'^rwheiiningly positive." " 
>^ ■ ' ' * . 

^ . ' - - " O ' "' 

: -'- ■ " - ■> ■ , ^ - - 

* Impact on Behavior * • ■ 

The studies whicli looked at changes ' in parents' behavior ' 
reported ah increase in. positive interactions between' mothers 
and their children, as well as an increase in parent parti- 
cipation in. later schooi programs. (The Home Start evalua- 
tion was specifically cited as showing that Home Start 
mothers, in comparison with control^ children, aiiowed their 
children to help more with household tasks, did more teaching 
of reading arid writing skills, provided more boaks and 

playthings, and read to their children more often^)^^ 

/ . ■ . 

^mpacrt- of Parent Par ticipatibh 

The reviewers Concluded that parent part3:cxpation does pro^ 
duce (is associated with) positive gains for children and 
their families, but that the research to date had riot identic 
fied v/hat kinds of parent involvement result in most gain.^"'^ 



However, the reviewers commented, **...it is clear that high 
parental involvement is assbcjated with' gains both bri the 
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^ _62 

p^rt of: thq child and the parent.** ^ (The 1972 MIDCO. study^ 

which w,as of course, cited by the reviewers but is referred 

to now as a primary source^ even"" suggested that '^the mere 

identificiation' with Head 'Start 'may be an asset to parents. 

: Impact In and -O n th e C OT fflm4lity ' . ' ' ' 

The reviewers cbticlufed that Head Start plays a role in 

■ . . • ^, . ■ '. . ' . 

■ - - ' 'ft A 

bringing about commanity changer Two, of the studies were 
on Head Start . (Kii'schner,- 1970, arid MIDCO^-. 1972) and one on 
'the Parent-Child Center (1970). (The .1972 HiDCO study found 
that the greatest number o^ commanity changes ~ as well as 

the most sigriif icarit chartges —were reported in centers in 

_ __ _■ 

which parent participation in both* decision-making and 

' * ' -' _ ^ __ __ ^ 

learner-activities was rated high.) 

' ' ' , • . , 

1976 - Pr ^serit^ (August, 197.S) ^ - . 

- --- _ V _ ■ _■• ■ . _ ' ' ' ' ■ ' ' 

- Phase II of the previously mentioned ACRA study^^ will focus 

on the impact of various aspects of Head Start. on parents and 
families (as well as children). Until that &tudy ik . cdmpleted , 
probably the richest source of current researcir data on the impact 

of ; Head^ Start on parents (and families) is the survey of Head 

_______ ___ p ' " - in ^ 

Start "gi;a(fuates** done by Abt A-ssociates (March, 1978). ' 



• In this study, 33% of the Head Start parents reported that : 
Head Start had been either of softe help, or a great deal of. help, 
in dealing with family or personal prdbleins.. Only 16% of. parents 
who had hSd children in" other types of preschool programs responded 

n .n-Vllrr . In n-Ul i '/i ::ri , VP/:" of tbp }?cnd Start pnrcin.':^ 



reported that the program provided tHem Mth an opportunity to ' 

get together with other-.vparents at. least once a month, while only \ 

48% of the other preschool parents reported likewisi. The report 

^ notes, "Meager as^ th^e data are^ they suggest that a closer study 

of social services in Head : Start would reveal that the program is 

successfully responding to a number of personal and family needs. 

^, The. entire Abt report is permpated with e>!ridehce\hat Head 

Start is impacting .on parents. and families: . ■ ' > . 

" — -Parents report ^benef its they received in provision of 
- • medical and deiital- services and Iri a greater knowledge 
"•of how to provide bettisr nutritional and personal i 

y;gieite practices for their families. ... ■ - ' ' 



~ Parents report that Head Start helped them in several' 
important ways regarding their child's school experiericdf 
* " (e.g..', gave better understanding of how children learns " 
of what children do in school ^ of how to help ..with the 
child ' s homework^ and &f hov7 to plan the child's school 
program) . . 

— Parents (95%) enthusiastically endorse Head StartUs" 
having been helpfu'l to thbm personally*. 71 

— Sample.cbrainerit.sr' "Excellent-Whelps the children and 

' . helps tlie paj:a?nts who particip'ate. " *^Head Start realty 
helped James and the whole family 

— Head Statt is bringing families into contact with, a - 
number of social service agencies iri the corcinuriities .^^ 



In addition tothe'Abfc study^ thsr^ arc other„ sources of in- 
" . ^ ■ ' - '~ 

formation about the impacts of Head Start on parents and famiiies 

including information on how parents view.tTie prbgi^am. 



*Howev^r,^ only 8% of the 647 parents resporiding in this study 
repor ted that Head ' Statu, had: helped them_f irid ''jobs ^ arid only 9% 
that Head Start had helped them acquire further education- 



■ The Children^ Youth a^^ Families Unit in Region lii 
(Philad6,lphia5- is currently completing a study Itl which bv'it 
800 statements were- obtained from parents ih^ 13 programs .n 
• Region III during the 1976--77 . program year ^ concerning their 
view of Head Start's impaction them, it was found that the ' 
bulk of . the family support services were provided' in the health 
area through the health cdmpdrierit/ in that the nurse or heaJth 
aide dft^n served as a^ "medical -social worker,/' making referrals 
.counseling, etc. The study alsd found that parents in pro^ 
grams that had more personalized contact (for example, via , home 

•.visits) between staff ^and parent's,, tended to. see themselves 

- ^ . - ■ ' ■ ■. ■ • 

as having a more imporia^^^ own child's development 

than parents who had- less personal contact with the program. 

^he- Dane County, Wisconsin Study '(lg76) 

This study of "25 Head Start parents has been cited several 
times throughout the paper. The study identified eight levels 
of parent invblVeraent and rdlated the parents' involvement to 
the program's impact (or percei^feU impact) on the paints. The 
result^, described and documented the ei^^ht Tevels of parent 
involvement and indicated that all parents in- the s^tudy felt 
their participation had had favorabie e:ffects on them regardless 
of ttieir level of involvement and- that most respbridents re-^ 
ported changes at several levels of involvement. The -study 
notes that "the more intensely involved respondents seem to . 
i>V: v/:^ -rh re prciioun c e d c h u n y, c in uh c r >^ e 1 v p / n n c- ■? v.p c? v ?, d e p. c. e 



of equally, yaist changed in ecbribihlc status. Of the 13 highest 
bri the in tensity iihdex, 11 have moved* ffora being . On Welfare- 

i • . . . — • , • ■ •' ■ * . ' 

to being 0ff Welfare."'^^ *dther types of effects or imp ax: ts 

reported included^ increased' conimuni^^^ skills (84%), 

bverwI^elMhgly favorable attitude towafdte Head Start as a go/od 
I ■. .■ • ' . ' 

entry into the job Sarl^et, improved understanding bf children, 

t_ _^ . ] c • " _ ■ _ 

widened horizons on the world bf childrearing, increased ac-' 
ceptance by own peer; grbup^ ability to apply new practical 
•information to own lives, increased education, increased etn^ - 
ployment opportunities, and increased commitment to and parti- 
^cipation. in ; the brbader community". 
• - ^ - - ■ ■ ( . ... 

The Hertz impact Study (1977) ^'^ * ^ ' ; 

This -review of federally funded early childhood programs: 
.and hbw they impact on children, parents ,^ famiiies and co^miuiiities 
serves to, rexhforce the trend of the cumulative findings, bf 
other studies and reviews: "The bulk bf the findings .concerning 
impact bri the family relate to' changes in parental attitude. 

i^The Parents Speak^^ Study (197-a) "^^ • 

:.The authors interviewed abbut 90 parents in several programs 

across the cburitry concerning their view of £he: impacts Head 

■ - ■'■ • • ' . ' \ 

:S tart had had -on them. The parents, as in other studies*, were 
virtuaiiy tinanimously positive about the effects Head Start had 
had on their, lives. The repbrt contains some of the most heart-- 
warmirig arid illuminating recent anecdotal evidence available firom 
Head Start parents and iiius trates" in warmly ^human terns hbw 



Head Start enters and influences the lives not only of children, 

but parerits and famiiies as well:. : - . 

— From a Missouri parent: ; • 

/'Head Start not only. cares for our children, but for 
. us as parents, the family, and ^community . ' It seems 
' to ine that people have had a chance for excellent 
training in everything but being a parent. Head 
Start is the Qaly btgauization that I Ijinow of which : 
is trying in a positive way to correct this deficit. 
Parents are invited 'to be in the classroom as voluii- - 
teers'. ' 1 feei '^his :is good for- us because a lot of 
. ■ ; / times we can see a more positive way to handle bur 
•childrenr I feel that in the classrobm^ we can see 
, sthitigs to do at home tb increase bur child's aware- 
. ness, embtibrial stability, and sociability. This will 

perhaps increase his chances when he begins school. 
- I try-tb watch what is done in the center and copy 

the practice .at home, because I've never seen anything 
'• done there that would not contribute to better family 
life.'' ■ -N . 

Frdm Massachusetts: ' * 



'/Head Start was good for my children in the opportu- 
.: nities it opened up for them,- but the best ha^ come 

out of -the changes in myself . I started but as "just 
. a depressed hopsewife," but my experience made me feel 
that I was not S)t;upid^ arid iuy cbnfidence began to grow. 
For me^ the mbst important change is in the way J: can 
work with .the sy steins — the public schobls, ho^spitals, 
and other agencies, i know now how to spbak up for 
■ ^ \^hat i want. " 

— From Alabama: , ^ 

"The first thing I heard about Head St&ft was "it's; a 
day c^re center. They pick up your child, bring it to 
scHooi and bring . it .back. You have the* day free tb^ db 
what you want to. You run arbundj ybu go visit; or 
stay home and watch televisibri. _ You've- got a free day, 
from Monday tb Fridays you are free frbm'the' time che 
bus_picks them up at 8:00-. till it brings -them home at 
2:30. . .you've :got a free day." But that's not what 
Head Start is. Head Start is a program that, if- your 
child is . in, it wants yoii , there with that child. . It 
wants you. involved as well as the child.. The child's 
part is coming,; learning, arid participating v/ith other 
chilclreri; the pnrdriti'fs part is to take interest in her 
Cai^^la^ tind io :,L,.jk;e tidycm L:ic;-l: or v/im^; lIh^ center j 
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the par ©It to help herself. to further herself. 

1 Attended cburses kt hight.__ Head Start paid for me 
to; take sbme courses.. It offers parents an bpportunity 
to'* learn 'i trade. If it is the last child a parent ; 
.;has in school, maybe by the time that child is' in the 
■first grade,, the mother is ready to go out in the world 
and get a job: She's tiraini^d. Even if she doesn't 
work, she can always- come back and volunteer in >the . 
center and help the center out. There. is always some- 
thing for a pareTtfe to do at the center. They can always 
keap a parent involved;" • . 

- From Alabama: . 

"I entered the Head Stiart program as: a youth corps 
wbrketi as an office, trainee. The of flee director saw 
something that I didn't sec in myself, and she encour- 
ages me to work with . the children. I'd quit school when 
I^ was in the iOth grade.. I had three children, arid I 
found no time to go - back"- to school. ^ After. I was. employed 
by the Head Start as a, teacher 's iaide^ I was asked to 
go and. take the GED test. I took t:he test, and the ■ 
Instructor asked me;if I wanted td. see my test, i said 
"no'Vbecause I was so afraid. He said, "you should be 
proud^because you passed very high in all areas!" ^ The 
director wouldn' t let me- stop there, and I went pri to 
Supp^ieinentary Training, and I'm now "on the sophomore, 
level in college credits. I was dne\of the first in the 
state of Alabama to take and pass. the CDA, and I hope • 
to^ go back to school; I'm applying fbr a: grant, and i: 
hope one day- to receive my B.A.; br B^.S." ' 

Again; an' Alabsma parent :. . 

"Before I ^entered, the Head Start Program, I was afraid'. 
I 'wouldri't talk,^ my voice got shaky, and ray' knees would 
tremble. •. . and I couldn't, talk in ffont of anybo.dy. 
1 was afraid to open my mouth; But my program director 
pushed me; She told me 'I could do it. . arid I kept 
trying.. I kept gettirig^up.. She kept pushing me and ; 
I. didn't stop tryirig. Today^ I'm a new person; I can 
get .up iri_frb.nt of anybody. . . I can talk to Anybody. 
I'rai not afraid to talk anymore ! 

It had changed my family life too. I can remember back 
in '66 and '67. I didn't hkve ariy mbriey , . . . I didn' t 
know how to work with my children.. • . and J didn't 
really care.' I didri't want tb work with tHem. I was 
more concerned with getting sbme^ money. . I was more- 
concerned with- living, and 1 really didn' t care.' But ' 
since I've been with the Head Start i Program ^ have goL 



pith the children. . . we eat supper tt^gether. . ; we 
have meetings once a mbnch; ; ; i get their feelings, - 
they get mine; ■ fhey come Home from school and we /talk-, 
together. I. don't yell anymore. . .and they don't 
have to wonder what 's wrbn|L with Lorraine. Why is 
she yellirig allthe time? Why is she upset. all the 
t_inie?_ .1 don't have to be tHis way. anymore, and I'm 
thankful to Head Start for that. And I am so proud : 
and glad that i can be Parent involvement edordinatbr= 
and woric with the parents. I love my job: I love 
getting thfe chance to help other people . the same way 
I was helped." : 

• ~ From Kentucky: ° 

"Ev en though, you love your children^ ybii sbr^etimes 
^ need to get away from them br ybu'll go crazy. Since 

my husband died, I 'ye, been staying home all the time, 
but bri Wednesdays^ I have a place to go. It's .a plate 
to get together. . . to gossip and lose your tensions. 
,Ybu find out tliat other people have the same tensions 
as you. ^ The p;rdbiem you're having at home, they're 
' having too, and you can get together arid talk." 

These cbmmerits^ which would be echoed by thousands if not 

millions of parent's throughout the . cduntry, highlight sbtne of 

the major areas of impact that parents report: 

^~ increased ability to deal with"the system" 

» ' - ■ * 

" more knowledge about children and 'cfrild development 

— greater sense of control dve'r own life 
■:::r iiiore at ease iri sbcial situations 

-T- increased appreciation of id^a that they as parents are 
the key to their child's deveibpnient — and . increased 
ability to foiiow-thrqugh on this -idea 

— increased skills cbricerriiiig employment and empioyabiiity 

• — increased desire and opportunity to help others ' 

: — increased ability to continue involvement into this public 
school, as' welt as into the broader community. 
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Qth er--Ar-e a s of Impa ct : . ' ' ■ 

other areas or aspects of the impact pf« Head Start on parents 
and families that have not yet been specif ically mentioned include: 

— ■ ^ reduces /.frequency of everyday crises/ 

improves ability to deal with older siblings ; . 

/ ,~ improves ability to identify and attain realistic goals 

~ strengthens cultural, identity arid self-concept (because 
... . Head Start is a program "by the people^ of the people, 

for the people" and recruitment as well as other 
program functions is carried out by someone similar 
to ,the person being recruited) - . 

— helps .and stippprts during sttes'sful periods in family 
life : 



■ ~ offers a "forum to develop abilities ypu might not even 

kriow\you have." : : , 

^ . ' ■> ■ ■ - : 

' _ _■' ' " .;. ■ ' 

Sulmnary of Head Start Impact^^n Parents /Famil^i^s - 

Head Start is a program tna.t is greater than the sum of its 
parts, Altrhougli effects on parents and families are seen to be . 
delivered through each specific program component area (education^ 
health, social services and parent " invol\7e'rneht) there . appear to be 
a number of .general, effects on parents, and tlirough thctn, . either 
directly or indirectly, on families. - « ^ 

Althoagh there is still a" 'need to increase the number of parent 
who actuallyv take advantage of the wide array of opportunities foi: ' 
parental involvement and participation dff.ered by virtually all 
Head Start programs, and although there is still a need for further 
careful documentation aud study of i5rogram effects on families 



^ .. . : . 

There- w-is Tlttle-or no available in-itten documentation of* 

ledgoable abcur il^^ad Start and trius'rriay be of ; interest to the reader ; 



(e.g., on family structure, family furictibriing siblings, ecbhomlc 
status, etc.)> there :seems hp be ample ^evidence at present to suppdr 
. the view that Head Start is indeed "building families." 

Three, Special Head Start Progra ms 

Virtually all the\_data and discussion in the preceding sections 

have been an ^reference to the regaiar.Head Start program which .enrolls 
preschool children between the ages of 3 - 5 krid- is .governed by the 
Head Start Program. Performance Standards. There are three« other pro- 
grams which> although"'!funded as part of the overall. Head Start effort, 

. • ■ '''' ^. _ ' ■ . ' ' ■ • ^ ■ ' 

merit special attention because ^of their extensive comiiiitmerit ^nd; 

activities which support parents- and families in their childrearing 

roles. These three prpgrams are the Parent-ehitd Centers, Home 

.Start and the Child and. Family Resource Program; a brief discussion 

of each follows. 

Parent -^^ild Centers 

First funded during 1968, the 36* Parent-Child Centers^ (PCCs) 
were a direct outgrowth of a 1966 - 1967 White House Task Force., on 
Early Childhood which was convened by President Johnson. The - 
program concept grew out of- the increasing recogniti&n at the tiine 
"that it is essential to assist .children as early as possible in- 
. their lives, ^veri before they are bbrri." The PCC strategy was to* 
prbvide an array bf services to low-income families who had at ' 
least one child under the age of three. . Services .would be an out- 
growth of the following primary goals: 

■ . ■ • .■■ ^-^ . ■ 1 • - - • 

■ - ' 

^^"^^ cCf-jni conct:ntratiiig on researcn and the deveibpmcnt oi 
specif Ic pragrarn: models. ■ . • 




; ~ to improve the-dverall developmental progress of the 
child ^ ■ 

to. increase parents' knowledge of their own children's 
development " ^ ■ . : 

• ' ■ ■ ■ . 

— . to strengthen the family unit and functioning by involving 
all family members in the program . . : - 

to create in parents an increased awareness of their 
» community. ^ . " 



Of the, eight criteria all PCC proposals had to meeti"4 related 

- - --'-^ - - _ " ■ ■ ' _' 84 ■ 

ecifically to parents and f aisiiies ; namely the provision of: 

— heatth eciucatidn for parents and siblings ^ family planning 
services and prenatal care — 

— parent activities designed to strengthen . . 

i understanding of child development . 

• competence as family mana^ers;_ 

• skills essentiiil/tb making, a living, including i ' 
maximum oppdrtunities for PCC employment 

• self-confidence and self-image as parents 

• family relationships 

. role of father within family 

social services for entire family* : *■ 

— program to increase family participation in the neighbor- 
hood and cdiiiinunity. 

Like Read Start, PGCs have provided employment to PCC parents; " 
in 1974, 35% of ail PCC staff Awere PCC participants.^^ 
. Evaluatidns of PCC. were undertaken in 1969 (by Kirschner 



Associates).- and in 1972. (by Center for. Community Research). 



87 



Between 1972-197.4, 7 PGCs were fundea vUh special" "advocacv" 

components to expand- their scope b£ activities. This effort waf^ 
desxgnsd to Identify and address, through a process of advocacy " 

^"^f f^-^^ families with children from the prenatal stage " 
through age 5 tn a given ■ target .';ron, l-n ng served by the prbgrJ. 

other . families outside the PCC prb£rau.rtut ' li^^iri^in .the^'arearA. 
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The 1969 Stadv ; " 

Some of the findings from the early (196^) i^rschner report 



were: 



ERIC 



when parents genuinely h^ve the opportunity to select 
the kinds of prbgrams they -want, they choose services 
for themselves^ such as job training and employment^r 
rather than direct services for the child. S8 

— many pees, saw themselves as-, "junior-sized CAAs" which 
• would coordinate all possible services to. families. 39 

— the benefits to mothers in the. areas of relaxation, 

■ socialising and-, reducing loneliness are very importfSnt . ■ 

• — parent participation is most active* when the program is 
relevant to the parents, ^•'r ^ 

— PCC was perceived by most of the center directot^^as a 

■ ■ . service and education program fociised on infants and their 
■ . ' families."- ■ ' 

- mothers reported, improved health fdr themselves arid^ to 
some extent, other family members. 

— most centers rcpor ted - favorable effects on fainiiy iife.^^^ 

. PCCs were very effective in bringing together a variety* 
of agencies serving children and families. 95. 

From th^ first, parents in PCCs, like parents in Head Starts 
were involved: in all aspects of the, program. Some types and 
exantpies :df parent participation in PCC activities and services . 
were documented in: the 1969 Kirschner study, include.ng : '^^ 

— observing and assisting with children in the nursery 

— attending social functions such as "family nights'* and 
bu tings 

— working with pee. staff to develop and plan activities not 
•only for children, but for other family members as well 

~ taking responsibility for implementing par ticaiar program 
activities • 
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" attending lectures. ah^ demonstrations 

initiating suggestions, to make the prbgram as relevant 
as possible.. v 

The 1972 Study : " ^ 

The 1972 PSS evaluation conducted by the Center for Com- ■ 
muni ty Research in New York, provided a more complete picture • 
of the PCCs i . since the programs were , more firmly on their fee^: 
by tha.t: time. The- evaluators visited 32 of the 33* PCCs between 
October, 1971 and January, 1972^ arid interviewed 385 parents 
arid 327 PCC staff. There were at that time about 100 children 
in each PCC, with art average age of 26 months i 

. The study documented a wide variety of health, education 

and ^social service benefits ta parents and, often through therri, . 

^ ■ ■ 97 

to families. These included: 

: — parent education (childrearirig) courses • 
- — home . management arid corisuiner education 

— skill training and job counseling , 

— referrals made to — and received from — community 
; agencies (the* PCCs had' made 6, 000 Referrals to^ and 

had received 500 from, cbnimuriity service agencies) 

a . * . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

. ~ einpldymerit in PCC . - 

educational opportunities (G.E.D. as i^ell as college 
programs) . , * • * 

The parelnts' reports of their own feelings about' what PCC 
had done, for them and their faiittlies were, as. with Head Start, 
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. overwhelmingly positive. About 95% of the parents reported 
■pbsitilve impacts. in areas :such as their education, self- 
cohfidenee, home-making and- parenting (e, g. , decrease. in use 
of corporal punishment and increase in ability, not only to ^ 

recognize and mieet children's heeds,- but also to enjoy their ' 

. _ __ _ 98 , . • ; : * " 

children) . : ' 

Although at that time there were few teen-age mothers in 

the ?CCSy there was a Huge increase in involvement from father 

from almost" none at the time of the 1969 Kirschner 'study^ to 

oyer 500 at the time of the 1972 study .'''^^ 

.. There was -ainple. evidence in the study, that although the 

PCCs.bf fered a multitude of direct services to. the families en- 

rolled (e.g. , "many — 18'~. had a veritable sbciaX services 

de£artm§nt within their PCC program^ 19 had a fund earmarked for 

^ _ ■ 101 - . _ ^ . ' 

family emergencies and virtually ail offered their own home 

. : _ ___ .162. -.' ■ : ■ .- ; 

management eclrication; ), most served also as a key cbbrdinating 



meclianisra for linking families to other existing agencies. 
Sp^^c:ific examples of agendies with which PeCs raaintattied close 
and c^obper^tive contact were: 



_. _\ . 



Medical: Health departments, hbspitalsV neighborhood 

V health centers^ Visiting Nurses Association, 

.. " \ MCH (Maternal Child Health), food stamp 

''X^ t agencies. : ■ 

Educational: Head Start, elementary schools, high schbols^' 
institutions of. higher education • 

- ■ • \ : ■ 

/ Social: \ psychological service clinics^ cbuhseling 
V facilities, housing agencies. 



Community: child care groups, othej: neighborhood 

service programs, rieligious groups; 



Public: welfare $nd employment departments. 

Business, legal aid, business orgariizatidns^ labour •• 

Civic,- and "organisatidhs. 

Legal.: 



But, as is pf ten the case, . the jgerierally reported impacts that 
permeate- such a. study (''decrease in feelings of isolation, in 
feelings of /being totally "without support of nurturance from 
any source, -'^^5 increase in skills, abilities., knowledge and hope) 
can perhaps be .understood through the words of th^/ parents, 
themselves : 



''if i have a problem I can count on' them to listen 

and to help — and they have helped with many problems;. 

Bef br^, I. was all alone . "166 ' ^ ■ 

"P.CC taught me. . . to take responsibility tovyards Sy' 
family in health aspects;. . ." 

"Pee made me' a mother — .. before, that -I just gave birth 
. . . but now I really enjoy [children]." 

"I've learned that.kids are individuals * . . I'm aware 
of, even little cliff erfinces and'praise them. ,1 feei 
therefore I'm a: better parent and an important person.' 
Before, I felt that anyone could do this job." 




Today's Pees are much like those described in the 1969 and 
1972 evaluations — - only more so. They have cdritihued to garner ' 
enthusiastic support frdm participating parents, and, for the 
most part, have continued to develop as strong family-focused 
programs. The Head Start Program Performance Standards are • 
currently bein'g revised, td include Standards for PCCs^ and soon 
additional technical assistance will be made available to the 
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pees so that th-ey can- .bontinue to leat^n\fr6m one another ~ as . 



well as from others ~ through meetiriga arid papers, and continue 



to serve as good examples in the "real ^^^o^ld'* of how programs 
can assist and support families fr.dm theii^ very beginnings'. 

. Iri the absence of "hard data" on thet current PeCs, this 

.[ y : \. '.. . . • ■ ■ 

'section will close w:^th two recent quotations that seem repre- 

_^ ■ ■ . __ _ . _ . . - — ■ . . V 

sentative of the majority; of PCCs today N::^::^^,.^ 

■ ■ ■ «^'v 

~ A young moth*er of twins in 'Kentucky :yi7 . 

."I started in the PCC program when I was five mbriths 
pregnant. I vas just 14 and i didriVt know anything . 
about babies. \ I didri' t know How to hold or change a 
bab^i'. . and I had twins. The PGC taught me how to 
be a mother. " ^ . \ .. . 

~ A Pee program director i"'"*^^ ■ . ' ^ ■ 

"The aim to develop a strong^' posit i've^^ens-e of self;:; 
* . undergirds" .all w'edb' with parents', . staff and children 
• • pur_ Social 'Services and Health components v:drk 
intensively and harmaniousiy with^each othgr and with, 
thd neighborhood and community:. . closeVvorking re- ' 
latidnships have beenV "established with all of thcsc^ 
groups [Native oAmericari Center, an adult education 
center, a cbUnty social service agency, a public . 
library, two cbmmunity colleges, and a museum] as w.e.ii 
■: as with other social servicei agencies servicing 
Alamedd County,' , 0ur hoSe-based program; . . >in- 
yplves parents in stimulating their children tb' dis- 
cover; to try ou^t , . to learn. . . we are &lsb exp^ri-, , - 
menting With a home-visit plan for sinalj. groups 'of _ 
parents. . .to see if we can develop. a parent support 
system in a particular block or area of the city 



\ 
\ 



The reader living .in Washington^ D,C. might want to visit 
the PCC at .2124 Wth §t. NW, This excellent PCC, which includes 
a hbme-based program as well as a center-program, is active with 
babies^, children, parents, localschoois and the entire neighbor- 
hood. Mrs. Ruth Rucker, the Director, cart be reached at 202- 
462-3375, and will We happy to arrange a visit. 
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Home Start . . \ 

■■: The 16 Home Start demonstration programs were funded for a 

:3-l/2 year period (MkrcH^ 1972 - June ^ 1975) to evaluate the : 

feasibility of providfSg comprehensive Head Start services- through . 

a delivery^ system consi\ierably. different from that used in most 

'Head Start programs, in which the olassrbbm facility is the pTiyslcai 

"heart" of the 'program. 3\n Home Star t , Head Start 'home visitors 

were, trained and employed tq work with par[ents- in their own hbmes^ 

to help them do and provide far their own children the same kinds 

of activities, experiences and services provided in center-based a^ 

programs. Three of the four majdr Home Start objectives addressed 

parents directly / • 

' ■: f . ■ ■ A , . ■ ■ • 

* to involve parents directly in the educational develop- 

ment of their children • ■ 

— to help stirengthCin in patents their capacity for 
'facilitating thfe general development of their own 
chj^ldireri 

■ ' . ' / ■.• - * ' ■ 

_ — to demonstrate . methods of delivering comprehensive Head 
■ . Start/-^type services to children and parents (or substituLe 
parphts) for whom a centef'-based program is riot feasible. 

Each of the 16 Hbme^Start demo'ristratibri programs received^ 



apprbximately $1DO,000 with which to service about 80 families for 

_ ;_ ; 

^i^. , each 12-month period. ^^^t any given time'ther.e were about 1^100 
familieis partl-cipating in . the 16 prbgi^ams^ and they came from a 
wide variet-y bf Ibcales and represented many different ethnic,; 
cultural and -language bav Vgrounds — including white, blackj urbarij 
rurc'il', Appalachian^ Eskimo, Native .American,: migrant ^ Spanish- ^ 
speaking, *ancl Oriental, - , ' : 



ERIC 
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Although the Home Start design guicleliries implicitly made ' 
.Home Start a "family affair," the .ptograra' s operation made it ; 
iiievitable, becaus^ "each week brought Hdme/Visitdr§ , into living 

rooms where children and' parents played and lived| . into kitchens . 

■ ■ • ' ' _ . 

where .there df ten wasn't any food for the evening; meal; and into 

>'*.*■ ■ • • ■'■ 

... Icpmplicated family affairs wh^re fiu^Sands, or w^ 111^ iri-lawf 

' ' - , ' . ■ ' t> ' . • f 

needed help, or older children were plagued by emotibhai or physical 

problems . "110 Even on a '"tputirie" hbi^e visi^t, siblings' in the- . 
home were almost always (85% of the time) included in the home 
visit activities. - 

Each week Home Visitors assisted parents in countless ways 
to strengthen their parenting rolfe, and to become, in a real sense, 
~ the "child development specialist" for their own; children. 

Home Start was carefully ev^uated: to document its process, 
to determine its feasibility, and to assess its impacts. • , 

The evaluation revealed that Home Visitors on tlie average ' 
undlerttJok about 8 different activitios during ""a typical 60 - 90 
minute home visit.. Examples of the myriad of type.^ of activities 
include: 112 " 

Nutrition: ^ — read and evaluate newspaper food ads v/ith mother* 
— help 'mother develop, shopping list- 
. ~ prepare snack or part of meal with mother and 
, . . child as a means for increasing knowledge of 

nutrition 



The mother was usually the adult at home; when the: father was 
available, he was included in as many ways as possible. 



/ : 
/ . 



Heaffch: 



Social 
Sisrvices: 



Education: 



— ^ show, mother- how irivolvihg the child in meai : 
preparation can be^a. learning experience f or • 
the child (e.g. , noting'^colors, shapes arid 
textures of food; counting eggs spoons arid , 
■ other items; and language-exp'aridirig conversation) 

— help family obtain food stamps. or other food- 
supplements for which family is eiigibie 

— arrange for local home economists to demonstrate 
preparation of nourishing but inexpensive . 
food to smaii groups of mothers 

—help parents aCcbmpariyc 
. doctor or dentist 

;_t_ajJ_andJiDine=s.ate.t5L_cp^ 



parents 

— help parents assess and correct home hazards 

— give , parents hiealth inf ormation . ; 

show mother how to keep home health records\ • 

— show mother how to assist child v^ith oral 
. hygiene / 

— help parents obtain the referrals their fainily 
rie^.cls 

— acquaint parents with coiranUriity .arid its re^ 
: iiourcBBy as necessary 

— help families arrange transportation 

— help arrange social activities to provide much 
: heeded social and recreational outlets 

— help parents recDgnii:e "everyday living ex- 
periences" that can be capitalized upon to 
become lisffective learning expeifiijnces 

— .accompany parent* and child to library 
~ read story with ii?otlier. to child 

hold group meetings on child development 
~ help parents learn ways of enhancing their 
childreri's language development 



ERIC 



More thbrbugh descriptions of^these activities and the actual 
processes of Home Start (program operations, activities, specifics 
. of parent involvement, staff training, etc.) cari be f'ound in the 
•evaluation and iri:\wb other major Home Start publications, A Guide 

£2L Plarining arid Oper ating Rome-Based ehild Development 

- - i2.3 - 

. (1974)- and the previously mentioned I^ ^-n^r^ With Parents (1978). ^^''^ 
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^; With respect to tha impact of . the prdgraih^ the evaluation 
p.TOvided clear evidence ■ that mothers working at home to promote 
,thi education and development of their own -children" could ^ with 
the support and assistance of a Head Start Home Visitor, elicit 

-outcomes comparable to those attained by. children attending "regular 
Head Start centers. "^"^^ Home Start mothers did in fact encourage 
their children to help with household tasks, did teach pre-reading 

-and~pre--wri-tdnr'^-tlis--fcb-^^^ 



and playthings for their children. "^"^^ : ': 

The Hertz (±977) analysis of the impact of selected federal 
programs concluded, after analyzing the Home Start evaluation, that 
in Home Start, impact on parent attitudes and behavior fbllowed the 

same lines as in Head Start, but appeared to be more; positive and 

1 17 

comprehensive. ' 

The findings of the Home Start demonstration, program have en- 
couraged a number of Head Start* programs to capitalize even more on 
the strengths of the parents v4s a vis their own children, and at 
present, apprbximately 400 Head Start programs (about i/3 of all 
programs) are serving a total of about 20,000 children through a horn 
based option. (As in the Home Start demonstration^ the home-based 
options usually provide a regular group experience --.usually 
wi^cikly -- for th^e children, in addition :to the home visit.) An 



some of the ^bx-is-inal-lG- Home Start demonstration 

programs were converted into Home Start Training Centers (IISTCs) 
to provide training and technical assistance to the entire Jioihe- 
based effort within Head Start.^ There are currently 6 HSTCs: West 



even larger ^timber of Head Start programs are using information - 
gained from the Home Start experience ^ to "expand arid strengthen . 
their parents' roles in the program. For example, there are indi- 
cations that mf ay programs which consider themselves. a "variation 
in center attendance progtam," in which children attend the center, 
fewer than 5 days per week (usually 2-4 days per week) are also 
increasing the number of home Visits aimed^at involving parents in 
Home Start- type ways. - . 

As indicated earlier in this papeF (page' 3)7^ been 
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strong evidence gathered Jfroni many sources in recent years con- 

■ ' * '. ' ' • 

cerning the benefits of involving parents in a true program-parent 
partnership, but the Home Start demonstration and the current" home- 
based options provide perhaps the clearest evidence of the general 
feasibility of such intensive parent-participatbry prdgrams within 
the '^real-world" Head StarL context/. 

Th e Child and F am ily Resou rc e ?rcj>ram ^ 

The Child and^Familly Resource Program (CFRP)^ was launched in 
ii diverse locations thiroughdUt the country in 1973 as the most 
f amily-f bcused demonstration program ever undertaken v/ithin the 
Head Start context. : In fact, the "unit of eriroiiment". in CFRP is 
the family, rather than the child,: and the CFRP is in effect .a 
family support program^ with emphasis on promoting the healthy ; 
development of the young children in the family from the prenatal 



'^A follbw-up evaluation of "Home Start children into theiz* 
..early school years is currently underv/ay by Abt Associates (Cambridge 
MassachuPcftrsl nnrl will shedai?:^ht on hovao. of the longer-tern offocts 

December, i^J/c:: 



; Stage tlirough third grade. All four major objectives* of CFRP 
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directly involve parents: 

(1) to individualize arid tailor programs arid services to meet 
the child developments-related needs of different children 
and their families 

(2) to link resources in the cbnlmuriity so that families may 
choose from a. variety of programs and services while re- : .. 
lating primarily to a single resource center (i.e,,>the 
CFRP) for all young children in the same family 

(3) to provide continuity of reso.urces available to pareritss 
^^^^ "^^X^i i^^^V <^sich family to guide the development of its 
children from- the prenatal period through their early 

^^^^ school years ... 

(4) to enhance and build upon: the strengths of the individual 
family as a child-rearing system, with distinct values^ 
.culture, and aspirations. The CFRP will attempt to re- 
inforce these strengths i treating each individual as a 
whole arid the fainily as a unit. 

. To fulfill these objectives, each CFRP uses a Head Start prp- 
gram as a base to develop a commuriity-wide system linking a variety 
of programs arid services to families who have children from the 
prenatal stage through age eight. And, like Head Start, each CFRP 

-. chcompasses a comprehensive ?ippro?iclt .to child develbpuieuL^ .arid pro- 
vides for education, health 'services (iricluding physical and dental 

' health j, mental healthy and nutrition) , social services, and ex- 
tensive parent involvement and p?irticipatiori. : 

One of the key elemerits bf the CFRP is the family assessment, 

- - - •« 

in which the needs, strengths and goals: of the family as a whole' 
(as well as each family member) are identified by the family and 
CFRP staff working together. The assessment resul-ts' in a Family 
Action Plan which lays out f^pecific services and supports needed 



addresses a comprehensive array, of potenfcial family needs (such as 
health^ social services , educational arid vbcatidrnal training^ child 
care, etc.), and includes steps that can be taken by, the family 
■ itself , and/or the CFRP and/or other* agencies tdrhelp meet the 
• family's current specific needs as well as to sustain .and promote' 
the family and its strengths. 

\ . The. backbone of the CFRP staff is the family advocate who, 
working closely with her/his families throughout all phases and 
aspects of the program, makes sure that appropriate services, 
rinkages, referrals^ supports, . and resources are provided to 
families on a continuing basis as new needs emerge. Thus, the 
GFRP makes available to' families a continuity of services (on art 
as-needed basis), that Helps parents gSide the development of th^ 
children and enhances ♦ and supports the fundamental strength of 
the family; i 

- ' - - ,-5 

Each Cni? receives a yearly grant of about $135,666 as a 
supplemerit to its basip Head Start grant, and serves at least 80 
families. (Iji -the Spring of 1977, 1,058 families were e^nrolled 
in CFPvP; these familie^ had 2^333 children from the prenatal stage 
through age eight. ) ; 

Program Impact . 

One of the areaG of impact" on which some reliable data 
aire available is the relationship of CFRP to other community 
resource/service agencies. Almost alX (85%) of the 80 agencies 

interviewed, for the study reported that CFilP helped them do 

... ...... ^ .-- 120 



th« agencies- reported that CFRP was responsible for sparking 
changes in their , service delivery (changes such as art agertc^ " 
increasing, its interaction with faiiiilies by gdirig 'beydhd the 

immediate problem to look- at the total family situation In an 

\, .» 

effort to build family strength', or an agency changing its 

121 ... 

style of providing services). 

Another ar&a of impact for which some data are available 

cbncernr; imprdvemierit in overall family functioning with regard 

to home environment safety^, health care and housing. The 

source of inf ortna^tidn oil these changes is a 15-month field 

study conducted during February, 1977 - May, 1978 by the GAO* 

(General Accounting Office). The study ; reviewed^ and f^rialyzed 

• a number of early childhood and family development programs and 

included an iri-depth 3obk at serviceij provided to a total of 82 

families in 4 of the 11 GFRPs, as veil as an estimate of change 

in overall family functioning. On a 4-point scale describing. 

home enviroimerit factors (with Q = critical and 4.= excellent), 

findings indicated the reviewers gave families an average rating 

of 1.99 on the scale at the time of entry i- ' 'CFRP, 2.51 after 

i year in CFRP and 2. 92. after. 2 - 4 years,:i:n the program. 

In addition, interviews were conducted with. 64 families , and' 

with a nuraber of community agency officials, all of whom were 

consistently positive with regard to their perceptions of CFRP's 



The report of this study lias not been completed^ and data 
ronortod' h''^r.? •vere obt-c-}-) nod » from a proXiminary briefing to ACYF 
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value. arid impact i ' . . ■ ' \ 

Although there are few other reliable program impact data 
available so- far^ the feasibility of suih a f amily^fdcusecl 
■ , approach within the Head Start co'ritext ll being, amply demon- 
strated because all 11 sites are in fact kble to implement, the 
. . program guidelines/requirements ind are siij:Cessfully conducting 
.(arid taking action on) family rieeds. assessmerits, implementing 
programs for parerits of infants and taddiers, individualizing 
services, linking effectively with other coiluriity resources and 
earning a favorable reputation for themselves among the enrolled 
. families and the comraUriity at large. CFRP, then, is servirig as 

•a valuable "laboratory" within Head Start to develop, refine 

■ . ■ ; . ■ ' ■ ■■ ■ ! ■ ' 

and demonstrate a variety of models and ways b^ which Head Start 

pr9grams can move, evcn .furthe? in the direction of becoming 
family-oriented child development programs. Certainly the CFRP 
•■■ experience, has already demonstrated* that inariy parents and 
families do welcome active participation in such. a program^ 
community agencies do cooperate and . everi see their cooperation 
as beneficial to their owri operation, services can. be and are ' 
beirig individualized in accordance with assessed n^eds, arid 
. program staff have been and are able to learri to broaden their- 



_ _ The future evaluation desij^n for Cl-RP will focus stiarply on 
qhild and family outcomes and will address questions such as, 
__What_particaiar program variables, singly :or in comhinatiion ' 
elicit what particiilnr nutcomp- For children and famJ.liesl?" 



own skills to accoihbciate the • comprehensive approach engendered"' 
. In CFRP, .: ' 

efRP's foundation is not drily ^ts phiibsopihical concept, 
x^hich .places the family at the heart of the program, but also 
•the actual experience of-the many Head Start, PCC, PCDC, Home 
.Start and myriad other child develpptnerit programs that have 
;laid the. grouridwdrk f or a prdgram vzhich'Dr, Edward- Zigler. 

recently predicted would beoDioe Head Start's "wave of the 

. ,,122 . ' .:^ • ■■ 

future," . 

* - ' " - ■ .. • 

Sumc)ary and ^-Qo^rielusidri 

Head Start was intended to be a parent and family prbgraui frdm 
the first, just as it was to be a program for dhildterij arid all. ser- 
vices to children were td be viewed in a family context. As tfie 
years have passed, the actual program operations have moved more and 
mere in line with these intentions. All studies arid evaluatidris 
which have looked at the relatiduship between Head Start, parents 
arid families have ddcumented a number of actual program activities 
' ' services which involve and support parents and families, arid .cdri- 
jirabld data have accumulated dver the years testifying td the 
favdrable effects of the program on parents' attitudes and behaviors 
as well as on Head Start communities. Several Head . Start derndnstratidn 
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prbgrams in recent years (notably Farent-Child .Centers, Home Start - 
arid the Ghild and Family Resource Program) have "pirbvided a great de^l 
of oinformation and experience about how Head*- Start programs can equip 
/ themselves to work even more closely and effectively with families > 
and there is good evidence that laany Head Start prograniG do in ;:act 
use information developed by the denibhstration programs (as well as 
infbrmatibn developed elsewhere) to strengthen the family aspects of 
. their programs. . * 

There are a number of inechanisras by which Head Start programs 
are helped tb strengthen their service to families. For example, ail 
Regions have T/TA (Training and TechnicaT Assistance) prb.viders Whb 
can provide local progratns with help 'Cbriceraing trheir parent involve- 
ment and sbcial services components. The six Home Start Training 
Centers are especially geared to providing expert guidance to Head 
Start home-based programs and over the past three years have trained 
over 4,000 Head Start staff in 3^5 day sessions, as woll as given over 
■ 5^000 briefings and orientations to the iioirje-based concept. CDA 
training, in which many Head 'Start staff afe invblved as tliey work 
toward being awarded a CDA credential^ specifies as one of its six 
competency areas tliat trainees understand the importance of parents 
and know how to effectively encourage parent par ticfpatibri at hbrne 
as well as in the center., ,,Head Start conferences -- as v;g11 as 
many other confenencDS that Head Start staff are likely to attend — 
provide opportunities (through displays, aadio-va-^ual presentations, 
■discussions, meetings and presentations) f or He^d Start staff to 
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learn more about vbrkirig with families . A periodic "newsletter 
f"Hdme Start Report") aimed at home-based prdgratns has been sent-. 

to all known Head: Start home-based programs since\ October , 1977. 

: . . . . : ; • \^ 

The PCCs^ CFRPs^ and other "model pro^rams'^ open their doors to 

- - ' '■ ■ ' ' ' ■ ' \- 

• —^v.. ■ ■_ 

visitors and in. fact , many receive so many visitors ^hat they have 

[ ... . . . . . _ _ . . . \ 

to have a plan and strategy for ^handling such visitors,- v/ho want 

to learn hdw'^ better to apply family-focused concepts to their oxm 

• program. . ^ 

■ . . ■ \ 

The national" ACYF office has developed a number of helpful 
, guides and resource information^ since 1972 » to help programs ^im- 
prove, their functioning in relation to families, ana a. number of 
specific programs (including the Home Start Training Centers and. 
the Child and Fandly Resource Programs) have also-developed (and 
are disseminating) guides to a€r>ist their fellow Head Start pro- 
grams in their search for better ways to strengthen families. 

Head Start is indeed a program for children and their 
families, and while patents have from the start been geherally 
please'd v/ith Head Start as it relates to both themselves and their 
children, there has been an increased effort in recent years — as 
well as an increased capability to work more directly with 
parents,, and to support parents and families in. their respective . 
roies as child developers and the child developmenf conte:^t. 
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